EDUCATION
imperial power. She must defend her Empire.') In what
sense can a nation be described as having a will or national
interests? Are these interests and will the interests and
will of the entire population? or of a majority? or of a
ruling caste and a few professional politicians? In what
way, if any, does 'the state' differ from Messrs. Smith,
Brown, Jones and the other gentlemen who happen for
the moment to have secured political power? Given the
character of Brown, Jones etc., why should 'the state'
be regarded as an institution worthy of almost religious
' respect ? Where does national honour reside ? Why would
the loss of Hong-Kong, for example, be a mortal blow to
Britain's honour, while its seizure after a war in which
Britain attempted to force the Chinese to buy opium was
in no way a stain upon the same honour? And so on.
* Nation* is only one of several dozens of rich and resonant
words which are ordinarily accepted without a thought,
but which it is essential, if we would think clearly, that
we should subject to the most searching analysis.
It is no less important that children should be taught to
examine all personifications, all metaphors and all ab-
stractions occurring in the articles they read, the speeches
they listen to. They must learn to translate these empty
words into terms of concrete contemporary reality. When
aft Asquith says, 'we shall not sheathe the sword which we
have not lightly drawn,' when an Archbishop of Canterbury
affirms 'that force, the sword, is the instrument of God for
the protection of the people/ they must learn to translate
this noble verbiage into the language of the present.
Swords have played no appreciable part in war for the
last two hundred years. In 1914 Asquith's sword was
high explosives and shrapnel, machine-guns, battleships,
submarines. In 1937 the 'instrument of God for the pro-
tection of the people' was all the armaments existing in 1914
plus tanks, plus aeroplanes, plus thermite, plus phosgene,
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